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“Eighty Adventurous Years” 


Sherwood Eddy who has had several different careers 
in one has written at age eighty-five an autobiography with 
the title above. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
$3.00.) He has been in turn one of the organizers of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, Y.M.C.A. worker, mis- 
sionary, evangelist, ardent promoter of the social gospel, 
and leading pacifist. (He now renounces “absolute paci- 
fism” as “a moralistic corruption of the Christian gospel” 
for the majority.) Probably few people, indeed, except 
the late John R. Mott, stirred the students of the pre- 
World War I generation as he did. To read that story 
today, even for those who shared it to some degree, means 
a new realization of the overwhelming changes in the 
spiritual and social life of our time. Yet Dr. Eddy, when 
this was written, was planning evangelistic campaigns in 
the Orient. One of his more recent concerns is psychic 
research. He is firmly convinced of the possibility of 
some communication with the dead, with the aid of a 
“psychic of undoubted integrity.” This subject, however, 
he advises “the average man” to “leave severely alone.” 

The most familiar aspect of Dr. Eddy’s career has been 
the Eddy seminars in Europe, carried on from 1921 to 
1939. Under his leadership many American educators, 
clergymen, and lecturers had the stimulating experience 
of hearing outstanding European leaders discuss political 
and social problems in their countries. 

Many older readers may well feel a sense of nostalgia 
when reading this story of a genuinely adventurous career 
which parallels in many ways their own modest develop- 
ments spiritually and intellectually. For younger readers 
this volume may well be an informal spiritual history of a 
time and a mood that seems strange to them. Yet the 
deep consecration, the readiness to recognize the impor- 
tance of different aspects of the spiritual life, and the 
genuine concern for individuals as well as causes may be 
appreciated through reading this book. 


Missionary Point Four 


The role of United States religious groups working in 
Latin America in education, health, and agriculture has 
been interestingly described and evaluated by James G. 
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Maddox in his book Technical Assistance by Religious 
Agencies in Latin America (Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1956. $3.50). 

This is the first in a series of major studies dealing 
with the work of United States universities; business 
organizations, public, and other agencies in supplying 
technical aid to Latin America. The National Planning 
Association is sponsor of the project and it is financed 
by a grant made by the Ford Foundation. 

Statistics from Protestant and Roman Catholic sources 
suggest that in 1952 the total missionary effort from the 
United States to Latin America consisted of approximately 
175 missionary-sending agencies and 5,300 missionaries. 
Between 90 and 95 of the agencies were Protestant and the 
rest were mostly Roman Catholic. Approximately three- 
fourths of the personnel was Protestant and the rest 
Roman Catholic. Rough estimates of the total expendi- 
tures by these groups amount to between $20,000,000 and 
$25,000,000 yearly. From these totals, Mr. Maddox esti- 
mates that the portion dealing directly with technical as- 
sistance would comprise “66 different agencies, with a 
field staff equivalent to about 2,100 full-time people, and 
involving annual contributions from the United States of 
$8,000,000-$10,000,000. . . .” 

This portion of the religious enterprise coming from 
the United States and dealing with technical assistance is 
“over three times as large as the government effort” in 
terms of manpower and “almost half as large when mea- 
sured in terms of dollar contribution from the United 
States.” 

Continuing his analysis, Dr. Maddox states that “the 
66 religious agencies . . . each of which has one or more 
technical service projects in Latin America, are currently 
sponsoring over 1,600 projects, of which more than 1,300 
are schools. Health work ranks second, with 119 hospitals, 
clinics and nursing schools. Agricultural programs take 
third place, with 43 projects.” 

It would appear that the secondary schools sponsored 
by evangelical churches have an influence out of proportion 
to their small numbers. Although few students in the 
secondary schools are Protestant, these schools are “train- 
ing grounds from which come many of the teachers in 
the Protestant primary schools, pastors for Protestant 
churches, secretaries and assistants to missionaries, and 
businessmen who are sympathetic and helpful to the work 
of the missionaries.” 

As to quality, the “great majority of the schools spon- 
sored by United States religious agencies rank at least in 
the upper half of comparable schools in most of the Latin 
American countries.” 
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In assessing the needs of the future, Dr. Maddox be- 
lieves that the schools can be improved by better teaching 
methods, good text books and teaching materials, and 
better methods of testing intelligence and aptitudes and 
measuring progress of pupils in their studies. 

Many of the 119 hospitals and clinics in all the Latin 
American countries but Panama and Uruguay “are small 
treatment-rooms or clinics located at rural mission posts 
or in working-class areas of urban centers. Others are 
large, modern, well-equipped hospitals.” Medical mission- 
aries are making an excellent contribution in Latin Amer- 
ica because they “are bringing medical care to relatively 
large numbers of people who need it and who probably 
would not otherwise receive it.” Additionally, they are 
training nurses and influencing the governments to do 
more in meeting the needs of the poorer classes. Suggest- 
ing areas in which medical missions could do more, Dr. 
Maddox says that “few of the medical missionaries are 
pioneering new methods and techniques . . .” and that 
“the major work of the medical missionaries is in curative 
medicine, whereas the great challenge is in the field of 
preventive medicine.” 

Agricultural mission work in Latin America can be 
classified broadly into farms and programs of extension 
education which are quite often carried on simultaneously 
in connection with a school. At the present time, there are 
about 43 agricultural projects in 14 Latin American coun- 
tries. 

The operation of farms seems to be the major activity 
of agricultural mission work at the present time. Dr. 
Maddox, in commenting on the missionary-operated farm 
says: “Most of the farms visited during the field survey 
were operating at a financial loss... . A suprisingly large 
proportion of the farms are situated on extremely poor 
land. In a few cases this has been a deliberate policy of 
the sponsoring agency, for it wants to show what can be 
done in the way of rehabilitating worn-out soil.” Some 
missionary farms are outstanding financial successes, how- 
ever. A few pay their own operating expenses and the 
interest on the investment, and channel funds into schools 
and other missionary activities. 

Agricultural extension projects “vary widely in scope 
and effectiveness.” The majority of projects are related 
to direct aid to the neighboring farmer such as donating 
seeds, vaccinating livestock, selling insecticide at cost and 
explaining its use, and discussing agricultural problems 
with local farmers. Dr. Maddox feels that “there are . . . 
real opportunities for improving extension-type projects 
and starting new ones.” The main obstacles seem to be “a 
lack of knowledge on the part of many agricultural mis- 
sionaries about how to do really effective extension 
work... .” and a “psychological hesitancy . . . to ‘break- 
away’ from their farms in order to get out into the sur- 
rounding communities.” 

This valuable study will add a great deal to the knowl- 
edge of the significant contributions which United States 
religious groups are making in Latin America by provid- 
ing technical assistance as part of a missionary pro- 
gram. In this period of missionary activity as in others 
“the spirit of dedicated service to their fellow man—the 
greatest asset that any technical program can have—flows 
strongly in the veins of missionaries. They are challenged 
to harness this spirit to sound, up-to-date technical knowl- 
edge and to school themselves in skilled dissemination of 
this knowledge to the underprivileged millions of common 
people.” 


Nehru on India 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, in an article enti- 
tled “Nehru Explains India’s Split Personality,” in the 
New York Times Magazine, March 11, 1956, considers 
India’s culture. He says: “Many nations have each de- 
veloped a certain genius and individuality. Some people 
have talked of Hindu culture and Moslem culture and 
Christian culture. I do not understand these terms, al- 
though it is true that the great religious movements have 
influenced the culture of a race or nation. If I look at 
India, I find the gradual growth of a composite culture of 
the Indian people.” 

Although “there are forces that disrupt and lay stress 
on separateness, there are powerful forces working for 
unity, not only political but cultural also.” Marxism, 
says Mr. Nehru, “proved too narrow a creed. Life is 
something more than economic growth, though it is well 
to realize that economic growth is a basic foundation of 
life and progress.” 

Geography explains much of the peculiar character of 
India. “After the coming of the Aryans there was no big 
migration of peoples. We became a race somewhat inbred. 
We developed at one and the same time the broadest toler- 
ance and catholicity of thought and opinion, as well as 
the narrowest social forms of behavior. This split person- 
ality has pursued us and we struggle against it even 
today.” He concludes: “No one section of the community 
in India can lay claim to the sole possession of the mind 
and thought of India. Each part has contributed its share 
in making this country what it is. If we do not understand 
this basic fact, we do not understand India at all.” 


The U.S.A. as a Mission Field 


As associate editor of Presbyterian Life, James W. 
Hoffman, has travelled thousands of miles in many coun- 
tries. His book Mission: U.S.A. (New York, Friendship 
Press, 1956. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25), is concerned with 
missions in the United States. In a style that is very read- 
able, he shows the variety of ways in which home missions 
are at work in this country. Since “missions” are defined 
in so many ways, even as “isolated acts of love,” the book 
does not “attempt a definitive report,” but is rather a 
“hedgehopping tour of the country to see what the 
churches are doing, in an era of rapid and bewildering 
change, to make more Christians and to bring more and 
more facets of our American culture under the leadership 
of Him who is Father of us all... . 

“Tn our mission to the American people, we do not ask 
men to become Christians so that our civilization can be 
saved; we want our civilization to be saved so that men 
will be free to become Christians. We do not value Chris- 
tianity because it makes a handy stick for beating com- 
munism ; rather we oppose communism because it is in- 
imical to Christian values. The truths of the Christian 
faith are ends, not means. We cannot with impunity re- 
duce the church of Jesus Christ to a mere weapon in a 
temporary political conflict.” 

“Just how Christian is America?” asks Mr. Hoffman. 
A recent poll reported that 99 per cent of the American 
people believe in God. “But any religious counselor could 
tell us that (1) an abstract belief in God might have very 
little effect on the quality of life a person is living, and (2) 
individual ideas about the nature of God vary so widely 
that it is almost literally true that ‘one man’s God is an- 
other man’s Devil.’” Seventy-three per cent reported 
themselves members of a church or synagogue, which 
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leaves a quarter of the population still to be won by the 
evangelists. [But the religious bodies themselves claim as 
members only 60 per cent of the population. ] 

How widespread are the church missions, and what are 
their techniques ? These are the subjects of many chapters. 
Mr. Hoffman tells how new churches are set up and 
financed ; of the missions of the various bodies ; the train- 
ing of ministers; the institutions supported. To mention 
only a few of the functions: there are marriage counsel- 
ing; education in industrial relations; work with older 
people ; rural education, and services for children, including 
delinquents ; special programs for merchant seamen and 
service men, Indians and immigrants. Radio and television 
have become of the utmost importance, and call for special 
training. The field of public relations needs experts. Dean 
Liston Pope of Yale Divinity School is quoted: “It is time 
to take the hoarded Christian gospel out of the vaults of 
the church and translate it into daily speech understand- 
able in law offices, labor halls, and factories and colleges.” 

In speaking of the need for chaplains in the armed 
services, the former Chief of Chaplains, Stanton W. Salis- 
bury, says it is “the largest single mission field in the 
country.” Mr. Hoffman writes: “The Chaplains labor 
continually to show men that the principles of human 
development and degradation don’t change when they don 
a uniform, that what they do in the service will be a part 
of them forever.” 

Ministers who want rural parishes now study rural 
sociology and economics, and take special courses in 
“rural churchmanship.” Missions to migrant agricultural 
workers have been run by the National Council of 
Churches and its predecessors for over 30 years. People 
in mountain areas, lumber camps, prisons, mental insti- 
tutions, mining communities, hospitals, fishing villages— 
all these need and have experienced the help of mission- 
aries. 

“Anywhere there are people, no matter how remote, 
that’s where the church must go. For people—the lives 
they are living and the lives God wants them to live— 
are the beginning and the end of the responsibility Christ 
has laid upon us.” 

There are still many gaps to be filled, there are new 
fields waiting workers. Mr. Hoffman concludes “What I 
have learned in preparing this book makes it impossible 
to doubt that the church is a going and growing institution 
with impact on American life at innumerable points.” 


“New Concepts of Healing” 


An inquiry into medical psychological and _ religious 
evaluations of spiritual healing is found in New Concepts 
of Healing, by A. Graham Ikin (New York, Association 
Press, 1956. $3.50). Miss Ikin, an English scientist and 
a lecturer on psychology, was organizing secretary for 
the Archbishop of York’s Committee of Doctors and 
Clergy, and for the National Council for Pastoral and 
Medical Cooperation. She lectured during World War II 
to the British Army and Air Force on morale problems, 
and is the author of other books and articles on religion 
and psychotherapy. 

In the preface she states her theme: “If those who are 
concerned with the preaching of a gospel for the whole 
man, for a life of the spirit expressed in and through the 
body, individually and socially, can bring the resources of 
faith in the reality of spirit which transcends the body- 
mind dichotomy by including both within the unity of per- 
sonality, into harmony with the medical approach, instead 
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of in conflict with it, an era of healing far beyond any- 
thing yet experienced would be possible.” 

Considering the accounts of healing in the New Test- 
ament, Miss Ikin reminds us that “healing was inseparable 
from the life of Jesus.” “The Christian ministry is to the 
whole man, and must include the welfare of his body as 
well as his eternal interests. . . . Modern psychotherapy 
has rediscovered this.” 

“The true resolution of individual conflicts enriches the 
community. ... Neither sin nor disease can ever be self- 
contained. .. . It is so much easier to spend our energies 
fighting evils outside ourselves, to save ourselves from 
facing the enemy within. . . . The self-satisfaction and self- 
righteousness that is content to try to convert others, 
leaving itself unchanged, goes on steadily, though uncon- 
sciously, adding to the bias in the world, delaying fulfill- 
ment of the kingdom of God by the very force of its an- 
tagonism to evil.” 

Continuing with her discussion of the medical profes- 
sion and the church, she says: “The functions of doctors 
and priests inevitably overlap, hence the great need for 
mutual understanding so that they reinforce each other’s 
efforts, instead of cutting across them. . . .” 

She concludes: “The great need today is to pool the 
results of workers in each field until a more compre- 
hensive approach to the problems of physical, mental, 
social, and spiritual health can emerge. This would not 
only provide a basis for more effective preventive work, 
but would play a big part in making for the more effec- 
tive cooperation within humanity that is essential if man- 
kind is to become capable of controlling the vast energies 
potentially available for the welfare and not the de- 
struction of man.” 

The appendices in the book include references to “edu- 
cational approaches . . . in the United States” ; American 
standards for clinical pastoral education ; studies of spirit- 
ual healing in the churches; a study of the work of Oral 
Roberts; Christian Science; and statements by persons 
in medicine on science and religion. 


U.N. Demographic Yearbook 


Demographers, economists, public health workers, and 
all interested in significant trends in world population 
will find useful the 7th issue of the massive statistical 
work, Demographic Yearbook, 1955, prepared by the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations, Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs. (Obtainable from the 
International Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. Paper, 
$7.00; Cloth, $8.50.) 

The special topic of this issue is the statistics of popu- 
lation censuses taken by the various nations of the world 
during the decade 1945-1954, which when taken collec- 
tively “more nearly approach a ‘world census’ than at 
any other similar time period is in the history of the 
world.” This is due to the rise in the number of sovereign 
countries taking a population census from 24 in the 
decade 1855-1864 to 65 in the decade 1945-1954. 

Brief interpretations and descriptions of some of the 
tables appearing as a feature in the book were the sub- 
jects of a recent press release of the United Nations. 

At the present time, the estimated population of the 
world has grown to a total of 2,652 million people, the 
highest in history. “Of the 2,652 milion persons living 
by mid-1954,” the press release says, “1,451 million, or 
about 55 per cent, were in Asia (excluding the USSR), 
404 million in Europe, 357 million in the Americas, 
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214 million in the USSR, 210 million in Africa, and 
14.4 million in Oceania. As of this same date the most 
populated countries in the world were the Chinese main- 
land with 583 million; India, 377 million; USSR, 214 
million; the United States, 162 million; Japan, 88 mil- 
lion; Indonesia, 81 million; and Pakistan, 80 million.” 

A comparison of the present distribution with the 
situation of 30 or 40 years ago “indicates that the rela- 
tive size of population changes continuously, depend- 
ing on fertility, mortality, and migration—factors which 
are the result of environmental and social conditions, as 
well as of wars and political tensions.” For example: 
“At the beginning of the 19th century, Latin America 
had a larger population than North America but, as a 
result of large-scale immigration, the population of the 
United States and Canada increased at a much faster 
rate. By 1920, the northern countries had 117 million, 
and south of the Rio Grande, there were only 91 mil- 
lion.” After 1920, however, due to greater reductions 
in mortality and a steady fertility rate, the population 
of Latin America has been increasing faster than that 
of North American countries which have low fertility 
and low mortality. “As of mid-1954, the difference of 
26 million which existed in 1920 had shrunk to one 
million and, at present, Latin Americans probably out- 
number North Americans by some two or three million, 

“The regions having the fastest population growth 
during the period 1950-1954 were Oceania, 2.6 per cent 
per annum and Latin America, 2.4 per cent; the conti- 
nent having the slowest population growth was Europe. 
North America grew at the rate of 1.6 per cent, and 
the USSR, 1.5 per cent.” The growth during this period 
1950-1954 was more rapid than in previous periods. 

Venezuela had a high population growth in recent 
years amounting to three per cent per year, the Demo- 
graphic Yearbook indicates. Panama had a growth of 
2.9 per cent; Ceylon, 2.8 per cent; and Mexico, 2.7 per 
cent. Low population growth countries listed were Ire- 
land, .04 per cent; Spain and Pakistan, .8 per cent; and 
Poland and Portugal, .9 per cent. 

An analysis of the proportion of population in urban 
and rural areas shows that Thailand, Pakistan, Haiti, 
Ceylon, Yugoslavia, India and Korea are predominantly 
“rural” since less than one-fifth of the population lives 
in cities and towns, “At the other extreme, Iceland, Eng- 
land and Wales, and Scotland are the countries with 
the largest proportion living in urban communities, each 
having more than 70 per cent in cities.” The population 
of the United States is about 64 per cent urban. 

According to the best information available, compar- 
ing “metropolitan” population rather than the “city 
proper,” “the five largest cities of the world are New 
York (12,300,000), London (8,300,000), Tokyo (6,300,- 
000), Shanghai (6,200,000), and Paris (4,800,000).” 
Cities having a population of more than one million at 
the last census total 51. Of these, 19 are in Europe, 18 
in the Americas, 12 in Asia, and two in Oceania. The 
population of cities determined by sex indicates that 
there are more women than men in American and Euro- 
pean cities, while in Arab countries and Asia, the op- 
posite seems true. 

The percentage of illiteracy varies widely among coun- 
tries the Yearbook tables show. “The percentage of illi- 
teracy among persons aged 10 and over ranged, around 
1950, in 51 countries from about three per cent in Ber- 
muda, Belgium and France, to 94 per cent among the 
Algerian Moslems and 99.7 per cent among the indigen- 


ous population of Portuguese Guinea.” India, with a 
percentage of 82.1 per cent, and Haiti, with a percentage 
of 89.4 per cent present acute problems among the self- 
governing territories. Considerable improvement in liter- 
acy has been made in Latin American countries. 

Statistics of marriage and divorce “reflect differences 
in social conditions, customs and patterns of living.” 
During the five year period 1950-1954, the marriage rate 
per 1,000 population was highest in Europe (except Ire- 
land), the United States, Canada, among the European 
populations of the Union of South Africa and South 
West Africa, and in Taiwan (Formosa). Ireland and 
Latin American countries had the lowest rates. 

“The nuptiality trend between 1920 and 1954 in coun- 
tries with low rates (less than 8 marriages per 1,000 
population per year) has been upward, while most 
countries having high rates in 1920-1924 showed lower 
rates in 1950-1954,” the press release continues. “Mexico 
shows the largest increase (from 3.9 in 1920-1924 to 
6.7 in 1950-1954), while Belgium and France experi- 
enced the largest fall in marriage (in Belgium, from 
11.5 in 1920-1924 to 7.9 in 1950-1954 and in France, 
from 11.0 to 7.5 in the same periods).” 

Commenting on birth rate statistics contained in the 
U. N. Demographic Yearbook, 1955, the press release 
says: “Throughout the period 1920-1954, the countries 
of Latin America, Egypt and India have consistently 
had the highest birth rates recorded in the world, with 
a record high of 61.0 registered births per 1,000 popu- 
lation in Guatemala during 1920-1924. The central and 
northern European countries show the lowest rates, the 
smallest having been 14.4 in Sweden during 1930-1934.” 

Variations in birth rates over the past 25 years have 
been wide with marked increases being made in Vene- 
zuela, Surinam and British Guiana. Spain, Italy, India, 
Japan, Portugal, Yugoslavia, and Puerto Rico have re- 
duced their birth rates considerably. “Since 1930, 27 
countries increased their rates and 21 decreased them. 
The reduction of birth rates in Japan and Puerto Rico 
has been attributed to extensive birth control, while 
increases may be related to increases in the marriage 
rates or simply to improved birth registration.” 

Figures in the Demographic Yearbook, 1955, have 
been provided for the first time on the population of 
mainland China. 

Caution is wisely advised that the data presented in 
the tables in the Yearbook are not readily comparable 
“as may be judged by the voluminous footnotes and the 
explanations given in the Technical Notes” and that “the 
statistics should be carefully studied before drawing 
conclusions. ...” 


Giveaway Prizes on TV 


MacLean’s Magazine, a widely-known Canadian publi- 
cation, recently made a tart comment about “giveaway” 
prizes on radio and television. It said: “It seems to us that 
the ever-increasing costliness of the giveaway prizes is ac- 
companied by an ever-increasing cheapness of the general 
taste—and it is this that disturbs us. We are not shocked 
by the giveaway, only saddened by the sickness they typify. 
We have no doubt that the phenomenon will be used by 
future social historians to symbolize an age that places a 
premium on swift material gain and consistently confuses 
the possession of facts with the gift of wisdom.” (Cited 
by John Crosby, New York Herald Tribune, November 
18, 1955.) 
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